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elephants proclaimed their delight even more noisily than our huntsmen. The
enormous beasts came to scent the carcase of their dead enemy, and turned it
over with their trunks, uttering hoarse cries accompanied by a regular flourish
of trumpets.

The second tiger had prudently slunk out of the ravine during the hubbub,

but the next day Mr. H------and Schaumburg surprised him at about three miles'

distance from the village.

A few days afterwards we had the rare luck to kill a couple of bears in a
wood adjoining our camp. The bear of the Bajmahals is smaller than that of
Cashmere; his fur is long and black; and his paws, which are very large, are
armed with claws of a formidable length. Nevertheless, it is an inoffensive and
even a useful animal, for it feeds chiefly on rats and insects, and sometimes on
roots.

On the 26th May we returned to Bhagulpore, having killed during our excur-
sion, besides the two tigers and two bears, a fine s&mbur stag, five ravine deer,
several antelopes and wild boars, and a quantity of birds. We here took leave

of Mr. H-------, to whom we were indebted for our last hunting-excursion in

India.

This excursion occupied a fortnight. I successively visited all the celebrated
spots of this holy land of Buddhism: Eajgriha, the favourite resort of Sakya; the
cave of Hansa Taur, where the first synod assembled; Pawapouri, where the
divine prophet died; and Gaya, where beneath the sacred tree he resisted for
forty days the demon Maya (illusion), and overthrew him. Unfortunately, in
most of these places the ruins only present mounds of bricks, generally shape-
less, on which at long intervals lie some fine fragments of sculpture; and there
the archaeologist alone, by following and comparing the Chinese and Cingalese
texts, can succeed in discovering the chaityas, the topes, and the viharas, whose
astonishing magnificence and prodigious number made this fine land a vast sanc-
tuary and monastery. It is only by reanimating these ruins with the aid of
Hiouen Thsang and Fa Hian that I could hope to give the reader an adequate
idea of all these places, 'which have played so important a part, although so little
known, in our own philosophical and religious history, as well as in that of India.
But space fails me to enter now upon such a subject. I shall content myself
with saying a few words on Gaya and the caves of Behar.

Gaya, after having been one of the centres of Buddhism, is now a place of
Brahminic pilgrimage, as celebrated as Benares or the temple of Juggernaut.
More than a hundred and fifty thousand pilgrims go there every year to bathe in
the sacred waters of the Phalgoo, which winds at the foot of the rock, and especi-
ally to prostrate themselves before the footprints of Vishnu in the famous temple
of Vishnu-P&d; This temple, rebuilt only a few years ago by Queen Ah&ya
Bhai of Indore, on the site of a very ancient edifice, is situated in the middle of
a regular labyrinth of courts, temples, and convents of very singular appearance.
Europeans are not always admitted to gaze upon the celebrated footmark left by
Vishnu on the rock when descending upon the earth to crush the demon
Gaya,

The scene presented by the crowds around this temple surpassed all that I
had ever yet seen at Poshkur, Benares, and other similar places. The unfortunate
pilgrims uttered howls of ecstasy; men and women pushed and squeezed to get